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MERCENARY 


Schcctman did a commendable job in 
describing the Irue nature^ of war^ind 

murder is their business! 


Zeno Carparti 
Brooklyn. New York 


arc born to be soldiers . . . Apparently 
ActuaUy'u™ not a bad life. A good 
mercenary is well paid, he travels and 

satisfying than grinding away your life 


the ball. If it weren't tor the girls, no- 


ANNIVERSARY BONUS 

convicted of inflicting cruel and unus- 
That galaxy of beauties you published 
a display of feminine pulchritude can 

the ordinary guy. PLEASE — do it 

Arthur Halifer 
Carson City. Nebraska 


Harvf.y Shimlock 
Los Angeles. California 


Dear Sirs: As long as there are men 
like Otto Schcctman, we will have 
wars and violence. How long would it 
take to teach such a man that all men 

Peter Finch 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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PROMISE THEM 
ANYTHING 



been chasing for months ' 
so I figured, what could I 
promised her everything, 
she did? She laughted in 



shattering. Any man who 
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DENNIS is a cartoonist who is justly fa- 
mous for his way with women. His trench- 
ant pen can capture all of their delightfully 
feminine foibles like no other. Recently, 
Dennis visited a nightclub that featured 
Hula dancers in its floor show. He watched 
the dancers and was delighted with the 
show, especially with the pelvic gyrations 
of the artistes. Thus inspirea" Dennis went 



Autobiography 


home to his drawing board, took pen in 
hand and composed this delightful series. 
Based upon the gross-skirted, ample bot- 
tomed dancers, Dennis created this series 
of one-line stories especially for FURY. 
We, of course, were delighted with the re- 
sults and here, on these pages, we're pass- 
ing on the fun to you. 
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The intercom on Daniel Partridge’s desk came to life 
with a squawk, arousing him from his reverie. “Yes?” 
he said, frowning at the blank face of the box, his 
expression of martyrdom wasted on the secretary who 
couldn't see him. 

“A Mr. Summers, from Broadway Photo Studios. 
He says it’s very important, Mr. Partridge.” 

The president of the Partridge Novelty Company 
sighed resignedly, rubbed a white, well-groomed hand 
over his pink and silver scalp, and thought again how 
little people knew of the sufferings of the modern 
businessman the surliness of labor, the inequities of 
taxes, and worst of all, the demands upon his time. 
All this plus the competition. Always the competition. 
You had to stay two jumps ahead of the other guy at 
all times if you wanted to stay in this business. He said ; 

"Tell Mr. Summers I’m busy; tell him to come back 
next week.” 

"He insists on seeing you, Mr. Partridge. He says 
he came all the way from New York to see you.” 

The president groaned. “All right. Send him in." 

The man who closed the oak-panelled door behind 
him was thin and ferret-faced, with oiled black hair 
and the lighted eyes of the dedicated salesman. He 
carried a brown envelope in his left hand and jabbed 
the right one forward like a sword thrust. Partridge 
took it in self-defense. 

“Mr. Partridge? Good of you to see me. Summers 
is the name. Broadway Studios, New York. Perhaps 
you’ve heard of us," 

"No." the older man said. “1 don’t get to New 
York much." 

An eyebrow lifted. 

“But last month?" 

“Yes, last month I was there. For the convention. 
But I don’t remember — " 

“Oh, I don’t beileve we had the pleasure." Sum- 
mers flashed a vulpine grin. “Not face to face, any- 
way. But perhaps we have some mutual friends." 

“Oh?" 

Partridge blinked slowly as he watched the man 
unwind the bit of string from around the envelope. 

“Mr. Partridge, I know you’re a busy man so I 
won’t waste your time. Our organization specializes 
in convention photographs. We number among our 
clientele some of the most distinguished names in 
American business. It would be a great pleasure for 
me to add your name to that roster.” 

"Photographs? I’m sorry, Mr. Summers. I’m not 
much for pictures. Not photogenic." He forced a small 

“I wouldn’t be so sure. I’m rather pleased, for ex- 
ample, with this interesting candid study we made of 
you last month. It’s the sort of portrait that can never 
be attained with a formal sitting. Don’t you agree?" 

He handed a glossy print over the desk and sat 
back, smiling. Partridge looked at it, and his jowls 
quivered. The world suddenly moved beneath the 
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HONEY AT HOME 

FURY’S HONEY-OF- 
THE-MONTH IS HONEY 
HOLIDAY, A GAL WHO 
TURNS HER HAND AT 
BARTENDING, DANCING 
AND LIVING IT UP 





■ Recently one of our 


editors flew to Los An- 
geles to check up on 
our West Coast dis- 
tribution. Two days 
later, he sent us a 
frantic telegram, not 
about business, but 
extolling the virtues 
of a bar maid who 
worked in his hotel. 
He said her name was 
Honey, and that she 

V 

was really a honey. 




Our photographer left 
for California the next 
day, and when we saw 
the photo proofs here 


over. Honey took our 
photographer to her 
apartment where he 
shot this series. She’s 
a dancer who works 




wherever she goes. 
And she loves it. ‘I’m 
a big girl,’ she says 
with a twinkle in her 
eye, ‘and the men 
seem to like it.’ To 
which we say, Amen. 


BOMB 

FOR 


PHILOMENA 


T he Indian peasant, Elisco Gallardo, had three 
pretty daughters of marriageable age, the eldest 
of whom was sixteen and the youngest thirteen. 
One day Eliseo was paid a visit by Natalio Salvatorres, 
a young bachelor who for several weeks had worked in 
the nearby bush. From the wages he had made by burn- 
ing charcoal, Natalio had saved about fifty pesos. But 
after he had bought a new cotton shirt, cotton pants, bast 
hat, and paid for his board and lodgings, he had little left. 

Last Saturday there had been a dance in the village, 
and it was at this dance that Natalio had seen the three 
pretty Gallardo girls. However, he had been able to 
dance only once with each of the girls, because the other 
young men had always been quicker and more resolute 
than he. Natalio was a young man who needed time to 
make up his mind. 

He spent all of the next day, Sunday, thinking things 
over. When, finally, he had arrived at a more definite 
idea, he spent Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday getting 
better acquainted with it. On Thursday his idea matured 
sufficiently so that, by Friday, he knew clearly what he 
wanted. 

It was this which made him go on Saturday to sec 
Eliseo, the father of the three girls. 

“Well, young man, which of the three do you want?” 
Eliseo asked, 

“That one," Natalio said, and nodded his head toward 
Sabina, the daughter who was fourteen and had the 
prettiest bosom of the three. 

“That’s what I thought," Eliseo said. “She would suit 
you very fine. You are not so dumb. By the way — what 
is your distinguished name?” 

After Natalio had given his full name which he could 
pronounce but could not write nor spell, the girls' father 
asked how much money he possessed. 

“Twenty pesos,” Natalio said. This was twice as much 
as he had really had. 

“Then you cannot have Sabina,” Senor Gallardo said. 
“I need a new pair of pants, and my old woman has no 








it so please your Honor and the honorable gentlemen of 
the jury.” 

The prosecutor was sure he had a clear-cut case and 
that he would have no trouble getting a conviction. What 
really did concern him, however, was the chance that 
he might not be able to catch the train in time to return 
to town, which would mean spending the night in this 
miserable, stinking little village. 

The men on the jury had begun to dislike the prose- 
cutor. They resented his arrogance and the way he 
showed how he detested the people of the village, espe- 
cially the miners, and they had seen how much he hated 
to have been ordered to a place where he could not walk 
half a block without losing his shoes in the mud. 

Because they wanted to see the overbearing prosecutor 
miss his train and go home defeated by the men he 
despised, the jurors insisted on their right to question 
both defendant and witnesses, if they thought it was 
necessary in order to clear up the case for their under- 
standing. If Natalio himself should benefit by this pro- 
cedure, so much the better. The men on the jury were 
much impressed by Natalio because he was calm and 
stoic. 

The judge welcomed these unusual interruptions by 
the gentlemen of the jury. He had to stay overnight any- 
way, because he had several other cases to attend to. 
These interruptions tnade the trial less duli for him and 
shortened his day. He was thankful for this, because 
Natalio’s was the pnly case for the day, and he had 
nothing to do with his time once it was over. He usually 
slept the time way in places like this, but he had already 
slept so much here that he was tired of it. 

One of the jurors asked the judge to please ask the 
defendant if it was true that he had confessed to the 
murder. 

Natalio rose clumsily. “I don’t know, senor,” he said. 
He sat down again arid replaced his cigarette between 
his lips. 

Another juror asked to see the written statement of 
Natalio’s confession. 

The prosecutor jumped to his feet. “This statement, 
gentlemen of the jury, is written and signed by the police 
officer, which was necessary because the defendant can 
neither read nor write. In due time I’ll call the officer to 
testify here in court. The witness is an honorable and 
reliable police officer with an excellent record and many 
years of service. We have no reason whatever to question 
his written and verbal statements, nor the results of his 
careful investigation of this case.” He bent down over 
his little table and began fingering his papers with obvi- 
ous uneasiness. 

Another member of the jury wanted to know why he 
and his honorable colleagues should be obliged to believe 
more in the word of a policeman, who received his salary 
from the taxpayer’s money, than in the word of an hon- 


est and sober'miner like Natalio, who did not live, and 
never had lived, on the money of the taxpaying citizens. 
He said it was well known that Natalio worked hard for 
his living and that he produced valuable goods for the 
benefit of the whole nation. 

Still another juror asked the defendant to confess right 
then and there, in the very face of the jury, that he had 
committed the crime he was charged with. 

The judge called Natalio. “You heard what the hon- 
orable gentleman of the jury wishes to know. Did you 
kill the Crespo woman?” 

Natalio rose only halfway. “I don’t know, senor,” he 
said quietly. 

The prosecutor jumped to his feet. “But you did throw 
the bomb, didn’t you, Natalio?” he demanded. “Tell us 
the truth, my man! Lying won’t help you. You did throw 
the bomb!” 

With a bored note in his voice, Natalio said, “I don’t 
know nothing.” He sat down again and puffed away at 
his cigarette with signs of an undisturbed conscience. 

T he prosecutor did not call the policeman, as he had 
said he was going to do. He knew they would ask 
the policeman if it was not true that he recived his salary 
from the taxes paid by the citizens. As soon as the 
policeman admitted it was so, the jury would then ask 
the prosecutor where his salary was coming from. And 
this, the prosecutor realized, would lead to still another 
question. The jury would ask, quite seriously, whether 
— inasmuch as both the policeman and the prosecutor 
received their salaries from the same source and there- 
fore served the same boss — there might not exist a cer- 
tain combination with the object of convicting an honest 
miner for no other purpose than to justify the necessity 
of their respective offices. 

Because he foresaw such a layman’s distortion of the 
facts, the prosecutor decided against calling the police- 
man to the stand. Instead, he called Filomena, together 
with the others who were present in the hut when the 
bomb was thrown. Inasmuch as these witnesses belonged 
to the mining community, their testimony would be so 
tight that even the most spiteful members of the jury 
would have to aceept it without question. The prose- 
cutor considered Filomena his star witness. He was sure 
she would tell the truth, because she certainly knew the 
bomb had been intended for her, and she would feel 
much safer knowing that Natalio was in prison for sev- 
eral years. 

Filomena and the other witnesses knew perfectly well 
what the whole community knew; that is, that nobody 
else but Natalio had been the maker and thrower of the 
bomb. Natalio had left no one in the village with any 
doubt as to who it was that knew how to defend his 
honor and how to punish an unfaithful wife. 

But the prosecutor had had but little experience with 
( continued on page 61) 
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It was the end of the world. I knew it the moment 
I opened a bloodshot eye. My head felt? as tnoiign a" 
herd of water buffalo were stampeding across my 
frontal lobes and even the dim light that filtered 
through the shuttered window explode*! in my one 
open eye with all the power of a battery 6f kleig lights. 

You guessed it. I had laid one on th£ night before 
and I was now paying the price — and what a price 
it was! 

As I stumbled out of bed and practically choked 
on my hairy tongue, I swore: “NeVer again!” But even 
as I swore, some half-snickering aspect of me whis- 
pered way down deep: “Well, not until the next time, 
anyway.” f 

There and then, in the midst of my misery, I rea- 
lized that something Jiad to be done. There were two 
alternatives before me: 

1 . Take the oath, i 

2 . Discover a way to really cure and/or prevent 
hangover. 

The first alternative, I quickly realized, in spite of 
my terrible affliction, was a drastic measure unworthy 
of a healthy, red-blo< ded young American male. The 
second alternative Was by far the more promising. 
Surely, science, that has unlocked the secrets of the 
atom and traced the! contours of the galaxies, must 
have discovered somd sure way to deal with the ‘morn- 

So, with cfarage 91 my heart and throbbing head 
held high, I launched a project that would not only 
benefit me, but jfou d prove a boon to every poor, 
miserable sloj^wjo ( ver knew the pangs that struck 
_ . r iti scientific ardour, I set myself 
the task of feripting\put a surefire way to handle 
HANGOVER! I 

My first step! of course,' wus a visit to my doctor. I 
had already tried all the garden variety of cures — 
everything from Prairie Oysters to yoguTt ^^iHd q few ‘ 
exotic cures including a dandy that I learned from a 
Voodoo pries* on leave from Haiti — his advice was 
1 ° stick X Mftack-headed pins into the cork of the 
bottle I drank from, which process, he assured me, 
was guaranteed to render the spirits helpless. Oddly 
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enough, the voodoo method worked. Two days later 
I felt fine. But those intervening days, they were 
murder. 

My doctor, dedicated soul that he is, explained the 
physics of the hangover. It is all very simple, he told 
me in judicious scientific phraseology. The basic 
cause of the hangover is lack of oxygen in the brain. 
Alcohol acts like an anesthetic: if it isn’t burned up 
quickly enough, it prevents oxygen from reaching 
yopr brain cells. Right here is the source of all the 

trouble. 

The result of this oxygen starvation was aptly de- 
scribed soihe 25 centuries ago in India; “vomiting, loss 
of appetite, heartburn, lassitude, continued thirst, 
tremors of head and limbs, palpitation, weakness of 
joints, thick tongue, respiration difficulty, sleepless- 
ness, giddiness,! and a feeling as though one were 
wrapped in a w$t sheet.” 

Alcohol, the? good doctor went on to explain, is 
really not the culprit. The body can pretty well man- 
age alcohol, buj it can’t take care of the impurities in 
liquor. It is these impurities, called fusel oils, that keep 
the body from burning up the alcohol quickly enough. 

AHA! Here Was an interesting discovery. Fusel oils 
were the dastardly.ihgfbdients that were at the source 
of my miseries. / l 

Quickly, li|^ a hound that’s got the scent in his 
nose, I hied ( 

He would bef ablejo explain „ 
terrible fuselsp AflofiB^d.^/ 

The fermentation process, he explained to me, really 
ferments. w£en alcohol is being distilled, some 100 
to 200 impunities are formed along with the ethyl al- 
cohol — poo|, innocent spirit. Now, these fusel oils — 
also known as congeners — smell terrible and taste 
worse. The reason why we don’t know this right off 
th^bUt, is that other impurities sweeten the smell and 
disguise the taste. 

I also learned from my chemist friend that some 
liquors have more fusel oils than others. Bonded bour- 
bon has the most. In fact, the older and more expen- 
sive the whiskey you drink, the more fusel oils you 
are getting. ( continued on page 49 ) 
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When FURY took over, this printing shop 


changed from a work -a- day place of 


swinging shop where the 


business 


morale of the printers reached new heights 
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The end of the rainbow lay in the Klondike, and the gold rush was 
on. In 1899, Dawson City was roaring with 50,000 fortune hunters, 
gamblers, get-rich-quick merchants, drunks, pimps and dance-hall 
dames. Some men, the ones who were hung with horseshoes, were 
already mushing south over the Yukon trail— “coming out,” as they 
called it, with their gold sewed up in their clothes and in the lining of 
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CAR 

OF 

THE MONTH 


Studebaker 



As THE AMERICAN forerunner of new directions 
in automobile styling and engineering, the 
four-passenger Avanti brings to the motorist 
numerous “firsts” in performance, safety, 
and design. From tile fast back rear to the 
grille-less hood, this is a ear for the man who 
is looking for something special. When in 
motion, the Avanti proclaims action: while 
standing still it has an appearance of speed 
arrested in time. But the beauty isn’t only in 
the skin. The engineering is also first rate with 
front caliperdisc brakes combined with rear 
finned drums to give smooth, positive stop- 
ping power; high-performance, 2119 cubic- 
inch engine with optional supercharger with 
a compression ratio of 9/0 to 1 : and a choice 
of stiff four-speed manual, or three-speed 
manual or automatic transmissions. Add it all 
up and you have the first true Gran Turismo 
automobile ever offered by an American man- 
ufacturer in a production model. Mol cheap 
(ubout $4,445.00), hut worth the money to 
the man who wants lop styling matched with 
exciting performance. 
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.4t last. . .yon can share man's incredible 
journey through the ages in search of— 

the Strange, Unusual anil Exotic 
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Io the place where two killers had in Dartmoor Prison for crimes of remaining. They found not Craves, but 

The first thing that was discovered met. Graves had once been employed finished him off after he had helped 

"Oleson's tobacco juice!" said a Moun- deserters from the Chinese Army, and had been buried with two interesting 

tie. had quite a reputation as a marks- exhibits — a .40-82 rifle, the caliber 

the Mounties. One day he began to not O'Brien, had been the actual mur- which O'Brien had hacked him to 

sniff and yelp as he pawed at the snow. dcrer of the three travelers. death. The ax had three nicks in the 

“What is it, boy?" asked Oleson's ‘ The keys found in the snow had edge of its blade — nicks that matched 

friend. Corporal Ryan, for the dog belonged to Clayson and had been the marks in the chopped-down cot- 

“I'vc found something." ascertained that they fitted drawers. Curiously, the dog hung around 

What the mongrel had been sniffling cabinets and doors in the man's home. Tagish until after the body of Joe 

at was a frozen pool of blood. The Relatives of Relfe in Virginia gave Graves was found. Then one night it 

snow ail around the blood was shov- their local police an old hairbrush be- slunk off into the silences, never to be 

eled into pails and melted. Two things longing to the missing man and the seen again. END 
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We’ll train & establish you in 

Your Own Business 


while Holding Your Present Job 
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